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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Statement by Gertrude Folks Zimand to the House Sub-Committee 
on Appropriations for the Federal Security Agency 


HE National Child Labor Committee appreciates this 

opportunity to appear before your Committee. We are 
here to speak on one item in the budget for the U.S. Office 
of Education. This is the relatively small but highly signifi- 
cant item of $181,000 to enable the Office to cooperate 
with educational institutions and State educational agencies 
in developing plans for the education of children of migra- 
tory workers. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a voluntary or- 
ganization founded in 1904 and incorporated by Act of 
Congress in 1907. It has concerned itself with the problems 
of agricultural migrant children and rural child welfare 
almost since its inception. 


I. The children of migratory agricultural workers 
without question constitute the most educationally 
neglecte group in this country. 


Studies of migrant farm labor by official and voluntary 
agencies have uniformly revealed a lack of schooling among 
migrant children that is shocking. The most recent survey 
made by the National Child Labor Committee was con- 
ducted in Colorado in 1950 under the direction of Professor 
Howard E. Thomas of the Department of Rural Sociology 
of Cornell University. The findings of this study are similar 
to those of many others and are cited merely as one illustra- 
tion of the almost incredible lack of schooling among mi- 
gtant children. 

Data on 354 school age children (7-16 years) in 262 
migrant families revealed that: 

Twenty-seven children (8 per cent) had never been in 
school. Eight of them were over 10 years of age. 
Ninety-one other children (26 per cent) had left school 
permanently. 

Most of the children who had left school, including the 
14, 15 and 16 year olds, had not gone beyond the first or 
second grades. 

Eighty-two per cent of all school age children were re- 
tarded from one to eight years. 

Practically all children 11 years of age and over were re- 
tarded three years or more. 

No one knows how many children there are in migrant 
fatm families. Estimates vary from 250,000 to nearly half a 
million. Whatever the exact figure may be, the important 
fact is that many thousands of our boys and girls are grow- 
Ng up with practically no education. Both for their own 
takes as children growing up in this land which cherishes 

individual, and for the sake of the nation in which they 


will soon be expected to exercise intelligently the rights 
and the duties of adult citizenship, these little nomads of 
the crops should be provided the opportunities for educa- 
tion which America seeks to give to all within its borders. 


II. The problem is not only serious. It is complex— 
one which requires specialized study and plan- 
ning. 

Expert assistance is urgently needed from the Office of Edu- 

cation—the agency of the Federal Government which was 

created expressly to study educational problems and to 

“promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 

Since 1946, the National Child Labor Committee has 

urged the establishment in the Office of Education of a 

specialized unit to study and advise on this problem. In 

June, 1951, a conference on the Education of Migrant Chil- 

dren, called by the U.S. Office of Education and attended by 

representatives from educational institutions and agencies 
in many parts of the country, unanimously recommended 
that the Office of Education should become active in this 
field. Heretofore, however, funds for this purpose have not 
been available to the Office of Education. 

The National Child Labor Committee is especially grati- 
fied that, in recommending the inclusion of such an item 


this year, the President’s budget states that it will enable 
(Continued on Page 3) 





A public school in Colorado which helps Spanish-American migrant 
children learn English-- and American ways of doing things. 
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DETROIT STUDIES ITS DROP-OUTS 


HE Department of Guidance and Placement of the 
f Beet Public Schools has made a study of 2,987 stu- 
dents who voluntarily dropped out of high school in 
1950-51, which is to be used in a continuing study of 
measures needed to help potential drop-outs more effec- 
tively and reduce school leaving. 


The findings substantiate those of other studies as to the 
family background and general characteristics of students 
who voluntarily leave school, the age and grade at which 
they leave (the Detroit figures are 77% at age 16 or 17; 
50% from 9th or 10th grade; and 36% from 11th grade), 
and the reasons why they leave. 


There was no evidence of any marked relationship be- 
tween serious family problems and dropping out of school 
—the Detroit drop-outs did mot come from “broken” homes, 
or “foreign language’ homes, or economically insecure 
homes, in 80 to 90% of the cases. They did come from 
homes in which high school graduation was not the typical 
educational pattern among the older members of the family 
—in about 80% of the families the parents had not gradu- 
ated from high school and in 52% of the families no older 
brothers or sisters of the drop-out had graduated from high 
school. More than a third of the drop-outs (36%) had 
been in six or more schools instead of the two or three 
which is normal for students in Detroit. Only 12 to 17% 
participated in community youth activities and high school 
activities, though 71% were rated average or better in their 
school citizenship. Standards tests showed that 76% of the 
drop-outs were average or above average in native learning 
ability as compared with 80% for the total student popula- 
tion and therefore had the capacity to complete high school 
work. Yet 76% had experienced one or more grade failures 
in elementary school and 93% one or more subject failures 
in high school. 

Reasons for leaving were obtained in interviews, not 
only with the student but with their parents and teachers 
as well, in more than 2,600 of the 2,987 drop-out cases. 
“Prefer to work,” “dislike of school” and “‘loss of interest’’ 
were the three leading reasons given by students. Parents 
were in agreement on the first two as leading reasons but 
put ‘‘financial need at home” in third place, whereas stu- 
dents put it in fourth place. However, if to “loss of inter- 
est,” which parents listed fifth, are added such other rea- 
sons as ‘‘refuses to attend” or ‘‘refuses to study,” which 
parents listed fourth and sixth, the total of these three 
reasons is twice as large as “‘financial need.” 


Among teachers, “‘loss of interest’’ was the leading rea- 


son with “financial need’’ second, “emotional disturbances 
at home” third and ‘‘prefer to work’ fourth. Parents and 
teachers both gave more reasons for school leaving than the 
students did but when their reasons were correlated with 
student reasons, it was found that in 81% of the cases there 
was substantial agreement between at least two of the three 
persons and in 44% among all three. 


From the reasons given most frequently by students, 
parents and teachers, the ‘preponderance of evidence,” the 
report says, ‘suggests that while emotional and financial 
problems are factors which must be reckoned with and 
which require attention and further study, the typical drop- 
out has lost interest in high school to the extent that he 
dislikes it and wants to go to work... 


“Each of our high schools,’ the report states, “will ex- 
amine its own findings from this study and attempt spe- 
cific remedial measures as indicated. All will be encouraged 
to keep a friendly interest in their drop-outs and their fail- 
ing and uninterested students who are potential drop-outs, 
in the spirit in which this study was made. The mere fact 
that the study was carried on has already had a salutary 
effect in that it has awakened interest in many homes and 
schools in one of the problems of the day in the field of 
secondary education. This interest must be utilized in a 
united effort to solve the problem.” 


FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM IN MINNEAPOLIS 


PROGRAM of following up students over 16 who fail 
A to return to school in September, carried on in the 
Minneapolis public schools since 1943, is proving very 
effective in reducing the number of drop-outs. The Depart- 
ment of Counseling in the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the public schools has enlisted the help of the PTA 
in this follow-up program in order that personal contacts 
may be made early in the school year with students who 
were in school in June but who have not returned in Sep- 
tember. Speed is important in this follow-up work for 
unless drop-outs are identified and contacted in the first few 
weeks of school, they will miss too much work to make it 
possible for them to return. Students under 16 are not it 
cluded in this project as they are followed up by the visiting 
teachers in the schools as soon as the schools open. 

The report of the results of the 1951 follow-up program, 
prepared by Miss Margaret E. Andrews of the Department 
of Counseling, emphasizes that gains have been made 
through use of improved techniques since the project was 
started in 1943. Experience has demonstrated that prelimr 
nary work by the counselors to eliminate ‘‘valid’”’ drop-outs 
(e.g. students who have transferred to another school of 
moved away from the city) and to compile more inform* 
tion from school records on “questionable” drop-outs 
greatly facilitates the follow-up work when it starts 10 
September. 

Most of the drop-outs, who were interviewed in 1951 by 
the representatives! of the PTA and the counselors, wett 
working. A few were looking for work and some welt 
staying at home. Out of a total of 213 drop-outs who could 
be located, 104 were urged to return on the:basis of all the 
facts that could be assembled—school records, attitudes 404 
family conditions. Fifty-five, or about 50%, of the 104 
actually did return to school or made plans to return latet 
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nize and accept these basic premises: 


with our American heritage; 


perpetuation of our democratic society; 


good; 


avocational needs of our youth; 


ing demands on education. 


Heritage. 





EDUCATION—AN AMERICAN HERITAGE 


We, the people of New York State, believing in the equality of opportunity for all and 
realizing that education is fundamental to our democratic way of life, do hereby recog- 


@ that every youth shall be afforded the opportunity to obtain at least a high school education; 
@ that every youth shall have the fullest opportunity for moral and ethical development in keeping 


@ that every youth has certain needs and responsibilities that are common to all youth and to the 


e@ that every youth, as a person of inherent worth, differs from every other young person in respect 
to health, mental ability, interests and background. 


Since these premises are self-evident to those who have faith in our democracy, it 
becomes necessary that our high schools provide: 
@ a program of studies in general education that will insure the unity of our people for the common 


@ diversified experiences and educational services that will meet the educational, vocational and 


@ a variety of standards flexible enough to permit each to succeed according to his own ability; 
@ counseling that will help young people make intelligent choices beneficial to self and society; 
@ those services that will assist youth to be physically and mentally healthy; 

@ qualified teachers, extended research and expanded facilities to meet more effectively the chang- 


Recognizing that the school is but one segment of our complex society requiring the 
full support of the community, we conceive it our duty as citizens of New York State to 
provide for the full support of these schools to guarantee each youth his American 


Credo adopted by New York Regents Council on Readjustment 


of High School Education—Nov. 9, 1951 








EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Office of Education to cooperate with educational in- 
Sttutions and State educational agencies in working out a 
ptogram to meet the problem. This approach is basically 
very sound. 

Close cooperation with state educational agencies and 
institutions is essential — both to find out the facts and to 
develop realistic and practical programs. For the problem 
differs radically in different states and even in different 
communities within the same state. A program must take 
into account many variable factors: the number of migrant 
children in a local area and the proportion they constitute 
of the regular school population; the length of time they 
femain in the community; whether they are ‘‘one crop” 
Migrants who spend a considerable part of the year in a 

place of residence or whether they follow the crops 
for the greater portion of the year; their knowledge of the 
ish language; their prior educational experience; the 
educational background of their parents; the degree to 


which they are retarded; and the attitude of the local com- 
munity towards schooling for these “‘outsiders.”’ 

It follows that no one “‘program”’ or system of schooling 
for migrant children can be devised which will meet the 
needs of all communities, nor can a study of the situation 
in one or two areas indicate the type of approach needed 
elsewhere. Through utilization of the services of state edu- 
cational institutions and departments, the Office of Educa- 
tion can carry on a more extensive inquiry than it could 
through its own resources. It can thus develop the basic 
factual data on which sound educational programs for mi- 
grant children, adapted to different conditions and circum- 
stances, can be developed. 


UII. The education of migrant farm children is pecul- 
iarly a concern of the Federal Government. 


Many of these children are what might be called an “inter- 
state” problem. They spend the school year in two or three 
or even more different states. Studies of the needs of mi- 
grant children have emphasized the need for exploring the 
possibility of an interstate regional approach to the prob- 
lem of their education — with the possibility of an inter- 
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change of school records and the development of a core 
curriculum in order to facilitate continuity in their school- 
ing as they move from place to place. 

The Congress has already expressed its intent that the 
children of migratory workers should be in school by its 
adoption in 1949 of an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act setting a 16-year minimum age for work on 
commercial farms during school hours. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot require their attendance at school but it has, 
in this law, removed the chief cause for non-attendance. 
The strong efforts being made to enforce this law are mak- 
ing local communities more aware of their responsibility 
for the education of the children of workers who have come 
temporarily into their districts to help harvest the crops on 
which the economy of their area depends. But school 
authorities, while beginning to recognize their responsi- 
bilities, are groping for a solution of the difficult problems 
presented and are eager for advice and assistance. The 
Office of Education should be enabled to help them meet 
this problem. 


DR. HOWARD E. THOMAS TO STUDY 
MIGRANT EDUCATION 


The item in the budget for the U.S. Office of Education, 
on which Mrs. Zimand testified, is an outgrowth of the 
conference on the education of migrant children called by 
the Office of Education last June. The group attending this 





ON THE ROAD 


This man, wife and baby hitchhiked for six days from 
Arkansas to California to get work picking fruit. 





Photo by David Myers 





Please detach and mail 


To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $..........:..ccese as a special gift 
to help your drive for better conditions for migrants and 
their children. 
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conference, at which Mrs. Zimand represented the National 
Child Labor Committee, expressed the hope that the Office 
of Education might add to its staff a Specialist on Migrant 
Education who could advise states and local communities on 
desirable procedures. 

This project has already been inaugurated by the Office 
of Education for the balance of the fiscal year. Dr. Howard 
E. Thomas has been employed, on a leave of absence basis 
from Cornell University until July 1, 1952, to get the pro- 
gtam started. Dr. Thomas who made the National Child 
Labor Committee’s study of migrant farm labor in Colo- 
rado, will visit states in which migrant farm labor is used 
to study the special educational problems and needs of 
migratory children in consultation with state educational 
agencies and educational institutions. Thus a considerable 
amount of necessary factual information and suggestions 
for state and local measures to deal with this complex 
problem will be available to as a foundation for the pro- 
gram for which Congress has been asked to appropriate 
$181,000 for the year beginning July 1, 1952. 


PHILADELPHIA DOCUMENTS RISE 
IN YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Y OUTH employment has been rising steadily in Phila- 
delphia since the summer of 1950. Each month from 
July 1, 1950 to October 1, 1951 more employment certifi- 
cates were issued than in the corresponding month of the 
previous year, the Employment Certificating Service of the 
School District of Philadelphia reports. 

The increase in certificates for full-time jobs was 84% 
for the year ending June 30, 1951 and 77% for part-time 
jobs. The increase in certificates for full-time jobs included 
5,309 more 16 and 17 year olds who entered the full-time 
labor market for the first time during the year ending June 
30, 1951 than during the previous year. These new full- 
time workers were evenly divided between boys and girls. 


Over half were 16 years old; 29% were high school or § 


vocational school graduates; 71% were drop-outs, of 
whom 50% had completed the 9th or 10th grade. 

In the period from July 1, 1951 to October 1, 1951 more 
employment certificates were issued each month than in 
the corresponding month of the previous year but the per- 
cent of increase was not as great as it had been earlier in the 
year—a peak increase of 180% was reached in April 1951. 
This probably reflected a decline in employment as a whole 
in the Philadelphia area which began to be evident in May 
and June as a result of such factors as curtailment of orders, 
swollen inventories, material shortages and reduction in 
demand for consumer goods. Some shifts in the industries 
and occupations in which young people obtained jobs were 
probably caused by this decline as there was evidence of 
decreased employment in certain types of manufacturing 
work and of increased employment in clerical occupations 
and wholesale and retail trade in the certificates issued be- 
tween July and October. 

That employment for young people has remained high, 
however, is evident from the fact that 3,677 more boys and 
girls under 18 were legally employed full or part time 00 
September 30, 1951 than on the same date in the previous 
year. About one half of the total of 15,798 legally employed 
young people were working part time (7,157) and neatly 
1,000 of these part-time workers were on one of the school 
work programs. 
















































